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duced is impressive. They were ''Justice," by John
Galsworthy; "Misalliance/* by Bernard Shaw; "Old
Friends" and the "The Twelve-Pound Look/' by James
M. Barrie; "The Sentimentalists/' by George Mere-
dith; *'Madras House/'by Granville Barker; "Chains/'
by Elizabeth Baker; 4' Prunella,'' by Lawrence Housman
and Granville Barker; "Helena's Path/' by Anthony
Hope and Cosmo Gordon Lenox, and a revival of "Tre-
lawney of the Wells/' by Sir Arthur Pinero.

The way "The Twelve-Pound Look" came to be pro-
duced is interesting. When the repertory for the
theater was being discussed one day by Barrie and
Barker at the former's flat in Adelphi Terrace House,
Barker said:

"Haven't you got a one-act play that we could do?"

Barrie thought a moment, scratched his head, and
said:

"I think I wrote one about six months ago when I
was recovering from malaria. You might find it some-
where in that desk." He pointed toward the flat-top
table affair on which he had written "The Little
Minister" and "Peter Pan."

Barker rummaged around through the drawers and
finally found a manuscript written in Barrie's hiero-
glyphic hand. It was "The Twelve-Pound Look."

The production of "Justice" was generally regarded
in England as the finest example of stage production
that has been made within the last twenty-five years.
Despite the expense, and the fact that Frohman insisted
upon making each play a splendid production, the
Repertory Theater prospered. It ran from February
21, 1910, until the middle of May. Its run was tem-
porarily terminated by the death of King Edward VII.,
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